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ABSTRACT 

Summarized are implications of recent research on 
children* s development and learning for the curriculum in early 
childhood programs. Contents focus on the development of language, 
dispositions, social competence, and intellect. Taken together, the 
research suggests that children attending preschool and kindergarten 
classes should frequently be provided with opportunities for 
involvement in projects. A project is defined as a group undertaking, 
usually concerning a specific theme or topic, which requires various 
kinds of work over a period of several days or weeks. Concluding 
remarks identify three basic kinds of projects and three phases of 
project work. A three-page list of references concludes the document. 
(RH) 
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Imp 1 i cat i on s of recent research on children's 

development an d learning for the curriculum in 

ear 1 y ch i 1 dhood programs are summar i zed as 
foil ows : - 

, Intellectual Deve 1 opmen t 

a. Young children's learning is max i mi mi zed when they are 
engaged in interactive processes <cf. Brown and 
Campione, 1984; 61 aser , 19S4; K;trmi 1 of f-Smi th , 1984; 
Rogof f , 1982; > and when they are engaged in active 
rather than passive activities. 

b . Young children need op p or t u n i t i e s to app 1 y the sk i 1 1 s 
they are learning, and therefore preschool and 
kindergarten activities which provide contexts for 
applying skills are required. 

c. It is useful to think of four categories of learning, 
perhaps in all education, but certainly for young 
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children: knowledge, skills, -feelings and dispositions. 
The latter category is usually omitted. Dispostiohs are 
difficult to define, but for present purposes we think 
of them as tendenc i es to respond to experience in 
certain ways <i.e. curiosity, resourcefulness, or their 
opposites, etc) or as 'habits of mind' rather than 
mindless habits. If desirable dispositions are to be 
strengthened , ch i 1 dren must have oppor tun i t i es to 
manifest them and these manifestations must be 
apprec i ated and ack n owl edged . Ch i 1 dren al so need 
activities that are likely to strengthen their 
d i sposi t i oris to use the sk i 1 1 s. CKatz , 1985) the sk i 1 1 s 
they are learning. 

d . In tr odu c t i on to ac adem i c work too soon and too 
insistently may undermi ne ch i 1 dren's di sposi t i on s to 
use the skills thus acquired <Katz, 1985). It is 
possible to teach academic skills to very young 
ch i 1 dren , bu t it is al so poss i bl e to damage the i r 
d i sposi t i on s to use them in the process . Thus young 
children can certainly be instructed successfully in 
phon i cs and can acqu i re beg i nn i ng read i ng sk i 1 1 s; they 
risk of requiring these achievements too early is that 
in the process of instruction, dr i 1 1 and pr ac t i ce , 
their dispositions to become readers will be 
undermined. The challenge for educators is to help with 
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both the acquisition of skills and the strengthening of 
des i r abl e d i spos i t i ons - both t oge ther - 

When the same or single teaching method is used -for a 
group of young children, a significant proportion of 
them is likely to fail. The use of a single me t hod or 
the application of a homogeneous treatment to a group 
of children of diverse backgrounds and developmental 
stages must result in heterogeneous outcomes; for those 
outcomes we wish to be homogeneous <e.g. mastery of 
basic skills, the acquisition of social competence, 
optimum self confidence, the disposition to pursue 
interests, etc.) heterogeneous treatments are required. 

The younger children are, the greater should be the 
var i e ty of teach i ng me thods used < Durk i n , 1 980 5 see 
also Nelson & Seidman, 1984). 

Academic work should not be confused with intellectual 
deve 1 opmen t . For young ch i 1 dren , the 1 at ter typ i cal 1 y 
includes decon tex tual i zed tasks unrelated to children's 
experiences or interests. The term 'time on task', in 
the case of. young children, too often means 'time on 
de ad 1 y task ' ! Such t asks weaken ch i 1 dr en ' s d i spos i t i ons 
to apply themselves to potentially interesting and 
valuable learning activities and threatens their 
intellectual devel opmen t. Intellectual devel opm*n t h as 
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to do with the life of the mind in its fullest sense. 
It includes dispositions <i.e. habits or mind, not 
mindless habits), characteristic ways of thinking, 
observing and examining one's environment and 
experiences, and the capacity for sustained involvement 
in learning projects in which topics are explored in 
depth and followed up in new directions and elaborated 
over a per i od of t i me - days or weeks . 

2. Language Development 

Contemporary insights into the development of 
communicative competence in young children also indicates 
that : 

a t All three basic functions of language (communication, 
expression and reasoning) are strengthened when 
children are engaged in conversation rather than when 
they are s imp 1 y exposed passi ve 1 y to 1 anguage ; 

b. Conversation is most likely to occur when children are 
i n smal 1 groups of three or four , with or w i thou t an 
adu It pre sen t ; 

c . Con versa t i on i s most likely when some thing of interest 
to the ch i 1 dren occurs in context and when ch i 1 dren are 
interacting in small groups about a matter of interest, 
projected work, making plans, helping one another with 
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work, etc., with or without an adult (Bruner, J. 1982; 
Clark & Wade, 1983; Wells, 1983). 

d. Conversation is more 1 ikely to be prolonged when adults 
make comments to the children rather than when they ask 
them questions (Blank, 1935). Conversation is 

difficult, if not unlikely during a 'whole group ' 
experience. Especially in the case of pr ek i nder gar ten 
and kindergarten children, adults are obliged to spend 
much time reminding most of the eager waiting children 
that it is not their turn to speak! Unless the children 
are discussing some plans, activities, ideas, opinions 
or common concerns of real interest and import to all 
in the group, 19 children are was ting their t i me in 
such whol e group mee t i rigs. 

3. Development of Dispositions 

Of the four categories of goals for education < the 
acquisition of knowledge, skills, dispositions and 
feelings) the category called d i spos i t i ons is often 
overlooked <Katz, 1935). Of special concern to educators 
is the disposition called interest , defined roughly as 
the ability to lose oneself or become engrossed in an 
ac t i v i ty or concern ou ts i de of onese 1 f . Con temporary 
research suggests that 
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Soc i al Cornpe tence 

a. Con temporary research i s al so very conv i nc i ng on the 
notion that a child of six years old < g i ve or take a 
year) who has not acquired minimal soc i al competence is 
very much more 1 i kel y than others to be a school drop 
out <6ottman, 1983; Parker and Asher , 1986) and is at 
significant risk in young adulthood in terms of school 
drop-out, delinquency, mental health, marital 
adjustment, and other aspects of social life in which 
inter active cornpe tence is required < Asher , Renshaw & 
Hymel , 1982) . 

b. It is useful to think of social competence as having 
the characteristics of a recurs i ve eye 1 e such that 
whatever competence or incompetence a child has, the 
chances are that others react him/her in such a way 
that she will get more' of it <Katz, in press). Thus a 
child who is socially skillful is likely to be accepted 
by peers and interaction with peers provides occasions 
for strengthen ing soc i al sk i 1 1 s. A child wi th poor 
skills tends to be either ignored, neglected or 
rejected by others; in the first two cases the child 
will 1 ack occasions to sharpen sk ills and therefore 
become even more .isolated. In the case of the rejected 
child, he or she tends to re-enter the situation 
exhibiting the same behavior that caused the initial 
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re ject i on more i n tense 1 y and is thus more i n tense 1 y 
rejected. Thus the behavior -feeds on itself in a 
recursive cycl e (see also Patterson , 1986) . 

c. Social competence cannot be taught by direct 
instruction, but is acquired when children have 
opportunities to i n ter ac t successf u 11/ with peers whi ]e 
engaged in worthwhile activities together- Weaknesses 
in social competence may be intensified during such 
i n terac t i ons unless adul ts help the child alter 
maladaptive patterns. A range of techniques that 
teachers can use to foster the development of social 
competence is now available (Burton, in press.; Katz, 
19S4D . 

Cone 1 us i on 

In addition to the insights drawn from research on specific 
aspects of development, research on the impacts of different 
kinds of early childhood curricula support the view that 
young children should be in preschool and kindergarten 
programs which provide opportunities for interaction, active 
rather than passive activities, and in which they have ample 
oppor tun i ty to initiate ac t i v i t i es that interest them 
(Koester & Farley, 1982; Fry & Addington, 1984). The benefits 
of informal interactive teaching methods are especially 
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striking in the 1 ono term and notably discouraging in the 
short term (Miller & B i zze 1 1 , 1 983 ; Schwe i nhar t , We i kar t & 
Larner, 1986). According to Walberg (1984) Hedges, Gianconia 
and Gage (in Walberg, 1984) synthesized 153 studies of open 
edu cat i on , including 90 d i sser tat ions, and 



...the average effect was near zero for achievement, locus 
oi con trol , self concept , and anx i ety <wh ich suggests no 
difference between open and control classes on these 
criteria); about .2 for adjustment, attitude toward schools 
and teachers , cur i os i ty , and general mental ab i 1 ; i ty ; and 
about a moderate .3 for cooperat iveness, creativity, and 
i ndependence • Thus students in open cl asses do no worse i n 
standardized achievement and slight to moderately better on 
several outcomes that educators, parents and students ho Id 
to be of great value Walberg, 1984, p, 25) 



Together these insights support the view that a significant 
proportion of the time children spend in preschool and 
kindergarten classes should be allocated to PROJECT WORK. 



Char ac ter i st i cs of Proj ec ts 



A project is a group undertaking, usually around a 
particular theme or topic. It involves a variety of Kinds of 
work oyer a peri od of several days or weeks . 



There are three basic kinds of projects, though some are 
combinations of two or more kinds. The three broad 
categories of projecs are: 



a . Reconstr uc ting aspec ts of the environment within 
the preschool or primary school setting. 

b. Investigating aspects of the environment and 
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reporting the result*, to classmates in various 
ways . 

c. Observing aspects of the environment and preparing 
ways to present or report the observations to 
others . 

Projects may or may not have a project leader who 
coordinates the activities of the group involved. On some 
occasions the membership of the project group may fluctuate; 
on others it may seem beneficial to require stability of 
project group membership or to be encouraged to see a task 
through to compl e t i on . 



Projects usually have three rough phases that are likely to 
blend into each other: 



a. Planning phase during which children and staff 
discuss the elements of the project, develop 
plans and procedures for obtaining the materials, 
building the elements or carrying out the investig- 
ations and observations. It would also include 

d i scussi ons abou t what i n format i on to obtai n dur i ng 
field trips or site visits. 

b. Construe t j ng or bu i 1 d i ng the parts of the proj ec t , 
gathering i nf ormat i on 5 or mak i ng obser va t i ons . 
Preparing pictures, displays, presentations and 
other ways of reporting to classmates what has 
been learned would also be included in this phase. 

c. Role playing or taking the roles appropriate to the 
various elements of the project. Playing with, 
around or in the project. This period may also 
include extensions and el abor a t i ons on e 1 emen t s of 
the project . 
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